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Business set a new record 


in New Mexico this June! Our composite 
Index of Business Activity reached an all- 
time high of 226.6, an increase of 8.1 per 
cent over May and a strong rise of 12.3 per 
cent over June 1955. 

Many strong trends combined to boost the 
index so high. Retail sales, which were al- 
ready riding high in May, were reported by 
the School Tax Division to be up 5.1 percent 
higher than May and 24.8 per cent higher 
than June 1955. This brought the Index of 
Retail Sales up to 208.5, another all-time 
high. 

As you will observe in the index table on 
page 2 of this issue, furniture and appliance 
sales played a strong role in boosting June's 
retail total. These sales were 19.8 per cent 
higher than May's and 44.8 per cent higher 
than those of June 1955. Sales of food, res- 
taurant meals, and other subsistence items 
strengthened the month's total, too. Subsis- 
tence rose 13.4 per cent over May and 23.3 
per cent above June 1955. 

June's retail sales total was also aided by 
apparel sales. Although these declined sea- 
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sonally from May, they were still 22.7 per cent 
higher than those of June 1955. 
Building materials sales, whichwere very weak 


This is how JULY looked 


all spring, surged back in May and June. Miscel- in the early indexes: %y Per Cent Change 
laneous retail sales rose somewhat, too. 
Service sales in June rose 2.3 per cent over av. = 100) "1956 1955 
those of May, and this meant a rise of 22.2 per 
h f J 1955. Cont t 1 1 ee 225.9 + 4.0 + 11.5 
cent over those of June . Contractors’ sales & 186.3 43 
rose substantially. Demand Deposits ........ 158.0 + 0.9 = @:% 
240.6 > 4.9 + 12.6 
The other indexes show a substantial amount of Tonk... 198.1 
strength, too, and early reports on July business Oe 166.7 - 17.5 - 24.9 
Non-Residential ........ 248.6 + 40.8 + 62.8 
indicate a busy and prosperous summer. The Postal Receipts ......... 241.5P + 5.5 + 14.6 
glaring gap in all this is the lack of information All Farm Prices ........ 79.7 +23 - 6:0 
on new and used car sales. We hope to have eee ise - Gay 
complete data on these soon. 
How did your district fare in JULY ? 
District 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
July 1956 Compared with June 1956 
Bank Debits + 5.6 + S14 - §.9 ¢+ 6.0 2.0 + 2.9 + 3.0 - 0.4 + 32.3 
Loans and Discounts + 0.6 - 14.6 - 29.3 + 21.5 - 8.3 + 0.4 - 10.0 - 29.1 - 2% 
Demand Deposits + 1.2 3:4 - 0.9 + 1.0 + 0.4 * 3.3 
Time Deposits 0.0 - - 0.8 - 1.4 + 2.0 2.9 
Postal Receipts* * 23.2 * £5 + 6.9 + 6.8 + 9.7 + 8.8 ° 11.9 - 13.6 - 32.6 
July 1956 Compared with July 1955 
Bank Debits + 16.3 +15.6 +417.0 + 18.4 - 4.9 - 6.2 + 19.7 + 20.5 + 6.6 
Loans and Discounts + 1.1 + 24.1 +20.1 + 9.4 - 16.1 + 19.6 + 3.6 - 12.2 + 6.6 
Demand Deposits + 11.0 = 14,7 - 3:5 * GF 
Time Deposits + 10.2 423 + $36.9 6.9 
Postal Receipts* + 27.6 +3.8 *¢3.6 + 1.7 * 6.4 - 23.2 + 3.0 + 13.9 + 16.8 
*Preliminary 
Here’s the complete roundup of JUNE indexes: 
June Per Cent Change June Per Cent Change 
Index June 1956 From Index June 1956 From 
» (1947-49 mo. May June (1947-49 mo. May June 
av. = 100) 1956 1955 av. = 100) 1956 1955 
Index of Business Activity. .. . 226.6 + @.1 + 12.3 Wage Employment. ....... 143.5 * + 3.6 
Sales of Retail Stores. ..... 208.5 + $A + 24.8 Manufacturing......... 191.6 + 2.2 + 5.0 
Apparel Stores......... 151.7 - 8.4 + 22.7 138.9 + 2.6 + €.7 
Automotive Dealers ...... na na na Transportation & Utilities. . . 129.9 * 19 + 5.4 
Subsistence Stores 197.5 + 13.4 + 23.3 143.4 + 1,4 
Furniture & Appliances... . 279.0 + 19.8 + 44.8 WONG, wees 214.7 0.0 = 1:4 
Building Materials Dealers . . 185.4 + 2.0 + 18.6 Service & Miscellaneous. . 109.5 + 3.5 + 4.9 
Other Retail Stores ...... 202.3 + 4.5 + 19.9 Co ee ee 166.1 0.0 + 4.9 
Amusement Sales ........ 148.8 + 2.4 = £2 Contract Construction. .... 116.3 + 5.8 - 6.7 
Gervies Gales . 256.0 + 2.3 + 22.2 Building Permits - Total... . 203.9 - 41.1 
Contractors' Sales........ 348.9 + 7.6 + 26.0 202.1 + 29.1 - 30.0 
Wholesale Sales......... 146.6 + Ba + 9.5 Non-Residential ........ 176.5 - 36.8 - 67.3 
Public Utility Sales ....... na na na Petroleum Production. .... . 184.7 = aoe + Ba 
Manufacturers' Sales ...... 272.2 - 2.3 - 16,1 Electric Power Production .. . 238.4 + 8.5 + 15.2 
Life Insurance Sales....... 433.7 - $3.3 + 17.8 Metallics Production - Total . . 98.8 - 12.3 + 7.5 
Bank Debits ............ 217.2 - 6.3 + 6.4 Mine Production - Copper. . . . 109.0 - 13.6 .- 11.8 
Bank Loans & Discounts... . . 177.4 - 8.9 + 3.3 Mine Production - Lead... . . 65.5 - 26.6 - 18.3 
Demand Deposits ........ 156.6 - 2.1 + 0.2 Mine Production - Zinc... . . 87.7 - 6.8 + 93.2 
pe ee eee 243.0 - @.3 + 14.8 Mine Production - Potash. . . . 235.7 - $.1 + ZF 
Business Failure Liabilities . . 410.5 + 15.2 + 31.3 All Farm Prices. ........ 77.9 - 8.0 - 8.9 
Poatal Receipts .......... 228.9 *. + 4.9 Livestock Prices. ....... 78.2 = 
Crop 83.7 - 2.3 - 10.7 


na - not available 
p - preliminary 


Sources: 

Retail Sales data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 

Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 

Petroleum Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 

Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association 

Wage Employment (all categories): N. M. Employment 
Security Commission 


Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 

Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 

Farm Prices: U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service 

Bank data (all series), Postal Receipts, Building Permits: 
Bureau of Business Research 

Business Failure Liabilities: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Manufacturing Gains 
in New Mexico By Ralph L. Edgel 


New Mexico is showing remarkable gains in. 


manufacturing in these post-war years. This was 
officially brought to the nation's attention when 
the U. S. Census Bureau made its 1947 Census 
of Manufactures, and it is emphasized again in 
the preliminary report of the 1954 Census of 
Manufactures. This report, released last month, 
shows these striking gains for the seven inter- 
vening years: 


@ EMPLOYMENT in manufacturing in New 
Mexico has more than doubled. Actually, the 
increase frormn 1947 to 1954 is 124 per cent. 


@ WAGES AND SALARIES paid to workers in 
manufacturing in New Mexico have more than 
quadrupled. They are up 316 per cent! 


@ VALUE ADDED by manufacture (see chart 
and definition of this dollar-measurement term 
on this page) has nearly tripled. It gained 295 
per cent. 


This percentage gain in "value added by manu- 
facture" was the largest in the nation. Nevada 
placed second with a gain of 245 per cent during 
this 1947-54 period, and the big booming state of 
California gained 117 per cent. The eight Rocky 
Mountain states as a group(including New Mexico 
and Nevada) showed a gain of 91 per cent. Utah 
gained 111 percent; Idaho, 68 per cent; Colorado, 
64 per cent; Montana, 55 per cent; Wyoming, 44 
per cent; and Arizona, 23 per cent. 

(For a comprehensive chart showing dollar-value 
changes in all the states, see page 7.) 

These changes took place in only seven years. 
When these gains are added to the tremendous 
ones recorded in the preceding eight years (1939 
to 1947), we find that at the end of 15 wartime 
and post-war years New Mexico manufacturers 
employ 3.6 times as many workers, pay 14.9 
times as much wages, and add 14.7 times as 
much value to products as they did in 1939. 

Increases of such magnitude attest to real and 
substantial growth, even when we allow for the 
120 per cent inflation in wholesale prices which, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, took 
place during this period. 

Now, how did New Mexico's growth in manu- 
facturing compare to that of the nation in this 
period? In 1954, all manufacturers in the United 
States employed 1.7 times as many workers, 


paid 5.2 times as much in wages, and added. 8 
times as much value to products as they did in 
the year 1939. 

For another comparison, let us contrast manu- 
facturing with other phases of commerce in New 
Mexico. During this 15-year period, while value 
added to products by our manufacturers gained 
1,371 per cent, retail sales increased 483 per 
cent, sales of contractors increased 1,217 per 
cent, and value of minerals--including oil and 
gas--produced in the state increased 495 per 
cent, Thus, manufacturing has shown a much’ 
greater rate of growth than other phases of New 
Mexico's economy. 

This contrast shows up in employment, too. 
While manufacturing employment in New Mexico 
gained 265 per cent in this busy 15-year period, 
employment in: construction gained 221 per cent, 
and employment in retail establishments rose 


Value Added by Manufacture 


NEW MEXICO - 1947 and 1954 


= 
= 


$127.1 


1954 


1947 


*vValue of shipments, less cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work. 


only 115 per cent. Also by contrast, the gain in 
all non-agricultural employment in the state 
(including manufacturing) rose only 106 per cent. 

It is true, of course, that presenting these 
manufacturing gains as percentage increases 
may be misleading. Large percentage gains are 
relatively easily accomplished when the base or 
beginning point is small. For example, an addi- 
tion of $10 in your pocketis an increase of 1, 000 
per cent if you start with only $1, but it is a gain 
of only one per cent for any fortunate person who 
starts with $1,000. 

In manufacturing gains, New Mexico is like you 
with your single dollar, while New York, Ohio 
and other states that have been leaders in manu- 
facturing for many years resemble the alternative 
in the example. | 

Even though New Mexico's manufacturing gains 
since 1939 have been small in absolute terms 
(0.12 per cent of the nation's total gain), the 
growth represents real progress in the state's 
manufacturing. This can be made clear by com- 
paring our growth since 1939 with that which 
occurred during the period before World War II, 
as shown here in Table I. 

The three bottom lines in Table I summarize 
the comparison. Taking data from the census 


Table | 

Growth of Manufacturing in New Mexico 

Manufacturing Production Value Added** 

i n Workers By Manufacture 
Per Cent Per Cent Value Per Cent 

Year Number Change Number _Change (in 000's) Change 

1899 174 -- 2,490 as $ 2,062 -- 

1904 199 14.4 3,478 39.7 3,470 68.3 
1909 313 57.3 4,143 19.1 4,637 33.6 
1914 368 17.6 3,776 - 8.9 4,890 5.5 
1919 387 5.2 5, 736 51.9 10,129 107.1 
1921 194 - 49.9 4,477 - 22.0 7,738 - 23.6 
1923 186 - 4.1 5,459 21.9 10, 468 35.3 
1925 200 7.5 4,629 - 15.2 9,774 - 6.6 
1927 200 0.0 4,653 .5 10,127 3.6 
1929 250 25.0 4,476 - 3.8 11,278 11.4 
1931 196 - 21.6 2,842 - 36.5 6,298 - 44.2 
1933 160 - 18.4 2,996 5.4 4,737 - 24.8 
1935 197 23.1 2,827 - 5.6 5, 761 21.6 
1937 241 22.3 3, 683 30.3 9,114 58.2 
1939 262 8.7 3,219 - 12.6 8,640 - 5.2 
1947 431 64.5 5,455 69.5 32,136 271.9 
1954 598 38.7 12,590 130.8 127,052 295.6 
1909-25 - 36.1 11.7 110.8 
1925-39 31.0 - 30.5 11.6 
1939-54 128.2 292.3 1370.5 


*The comparability of the figures for 1899-1933 with those for later 
years is affected by the fact that a few small industries, no longer 
classified as manufacturing were represented in the State. 

**vValue of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electricity, 
and contract work. 

Source: Adapted from Bureau of Census. 


years most nearly approximating 15-year periods, 
we see that in the 15 years since the beginning of 
World War II manufacturing in New Mexico has 
achieved a real impetus--so much that we are 
tempted to conclude that something ofa revolution 
is occurring in the economic structure of the 
state, although we might do better to phrase it as 
the beginning of a logical evolutionary transition 
from an extractive and agrarian economy to an 
industrial one. 

For the most part, the "man in the street" 
here seems quite unaware of this distinct change 
in the tempo of manufacturing development in 
New Mexico. Most New Mexicans are still prone 
to dismiss manufacturing with a curt ''There's no 
manufacturing in this state, "and many would add, 
"and there's little promise of much in the near 
future.'' One reason, of course, is that what 
appears to be an abrupt change in terms of 15- 
year periods has been almost imperceptible when 
spread over 15 years of marked growth in all 
sorts of economic activities. But the fact re- 
mains that very great growth HAS occurred, and 
manufacturing has assumed a position of impor- 
tance in the economy of New Mexico. 

A definite shift is taking place in New Mexico's 
economy. Back in 1939, manufacturing made up 
slightly more than 7 per cent of the state's non- 
agricultural wage employment; in 1955, it pro- 
vided nearly 10 per cent. In 1939, "value added 
by manufacturing" was equal to 17 per cent of 
cash receipts from farm marketings and only 12 
per cent of the value of minerals (including oil 
and gas) produced in the state. In 1954, value 
added to goods by the manufacturing process was 
equal to 68 per cent of cash receipts from farm 
marketings and 33 per cent of the value of all 
minerals produced. 


Industries that Contributed to Growth 


All major industrial groups have contributed 
to New Mexico's manufacturing gains except those 
engaged in making apparel and related products. 
The leading contrikutor, however, both in rate of 
increase and in absolute cash increase in value 
added was the chemical products group. You will 
note in Table II that this group's gain in value 
added was $65,253,000, more than two-thirds 
of the state's total gain of $94,916,000. As 
reported by the Census of Manufactures, the 
chemical industry is New Mexico's largest manu- 
facturing group, accounting for nearly 54 per 
cent of the total value added by manufacture. 

This report is somewhat misleading and needs 
a certain amount of clarification. 

It is true that: processing of products generally 
classified as chemicals is one of New Mexico's 
most important industries. It includes as possibly 
the largest single contributor, the processing of 


Table Il 


Workers, Wages, and Value of Manufacturing in New Mexico - 1947 & 1954 


(Dollar figures are in thousands) 


All Employes Wages and Salaries Value Added by Manufacture* 
1947 1954 % Change 1947 1954 % Change 1947 1954 % Change 
All Manufacturing 6,696 -14,984 123.8 $15,016 $62,515 316.3 $32,136 $127,052 295.4 
‘Food and kindred products 1, 706 2,661 56.0 3,497 8,611 146.2 7,898 17,375 120.0 
Apparel and related products 295 211 -28.5 391 351 -10.2 648 540 -16.7 
Lumber and wood products 1,910 1,998 4.6 4,002 5, 821 45.5 8, 250 9,891 13:9 
Furniture and fixtures 144 113 -21.5 280 367 31.1 429 583 35.9 
Printing and publishing 752 1,079 43.5 1,828 4,042 121.1 3,729 7,460 100.1 
Chemicals and products 343 5, 996 1,648.1 (950) 31,954 3, 263.6 2,999 68, 252 2,175.8 
Stone, clay, and glass products 326 366 12.3 534 1,040 94.8 1,030 1, 662 61.4 
Fabricated metal products 151 210 39.1 508 766 50.8 758 1,014 . 33.8 
Machinery, except electrical 32 175 446.9 75 778 937.3 115 1,432 1,145.2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 305 964 216.1 684 3, 824 459.1 1,102 6,160 459.0 
All other major groups 732 1,383 65.4 2,267 4,971 119.3 5,178 12, 683 144.9 


*vValue of shipment less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract work. 


potash salts. In addition it includes, according 
to the Directory of New Mexico Manufacturers, 
one plant extracting sulfur from natural gas, one 
mixing sweeping compound, one mixing paint, 
nine mixing fertilizers, three producing cotton- 
seed oil and cake, one rendering plant, four 
producing carbon black from natural gas, six 
manufacturing dry ice from the Harding county 
carbon dioxide fields, one preparing perfumes, 
five compounding insecticides and/or fungicides, 
and two processing salt. 

These 39 establishments (in contrast to the 22 
shown by the Census) engaged in making chemical 
products account for total employment approxi- 
mating 1,700, a figure which falls far short of 
the 5,996 attributed to chemical manufacturing 
by the Census. This fact, together with addi- 
tional information pieced together from various 
sources, indicates that the Census misclassified 
as "chemical manufacturing," intentionally or 
otherwise, one or more of the several private 
firms associated with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in New Mexico, even though a footnote 
in the Census release attributes these activities 
to another manufacturing group. Rough calcula- 
tions indicate that these AEC-associated firms 
account for something between 66 and 75 per cent 
of the value added attributed to chemicals. Thus 
we must conclude that the greatest part of the in- 
crease in manufacturing output between 1947 and 
1954 was due to these AEC-associated activities, 
which we would properly classify as ordnance 
rather than as chemical manufacturing. 


The second most rapid rate of growth has been 
shown by the producers of machinery, parts and 
tools, consisting in 1954 of fabricators of agri- 
cultural machinery and equipment, two making 


construction equipment, five makers of precision 
tools and dies, and a number of small shops doing 
custom production of a wide variety of specialized 
small machines and parts. 

It was the food processing industry, however, 
which made the second largest contribution to 
the gain in value added by manufacture. This in- 
dustry embraces the mostnumerous group of New 
Mexico manufacturers--more than 30 bakeries, 
30-plus bottlers of soft drinks, some 20 pro- 
cessors of meat products, and more than 15 grain 
mills, to name the leaders. Most of these are 
quite small establishments by national standards 
and most of them are oriented to local markets. 
Their growth, therefore, has been closely geared 
to the increase in population and to the greater 
opportunities found in an expanding local market 
--a growth normal to a developing area. 

Much more important to New Mexico's indus- 
trial development, however, are the gains of 
those industries whose growth is not dependent 
solely on the needs of increasing population and 
local markets but rests upon invasion of national 
and world-wide markets. The state's gains in 
manufacturing of apparel, machinery, fabricated 
metals, professional and precision instruments 
represent this latter kind of growth. To date 
such growth has been small in absolute terms, 
but it has been at a rapid rate, and it is a healthy 
sign of industrial development in an area which 
has long awaited and hoped for such a trend. 

New Mexico's apparel industry shows a decline 
in this Census of Manufactures report, but one 
segment of the industry at least has enjoyed a 
considerable expansion. Fiesta dresses, which 
were confined almost entirely to the Southwest a 
few years ago, have gained quite a wide market 
acceptance in more recent years. More than two 
dozen establishments entered their names in the 
1955 Directory of New Mexico Manufactures as 
makers of fiesta dresses. While most of these 
catered to local markets and many operated on 


‘ 
Source: Adapted from the preliminary report of 1954 Census of Manufactures, New Mexico. 
5 
| 
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a custom basis, a few have been successful in 
obtaining national distribution of their distinctive 
products. It is not unreasonable to anticipate 
that this segment of the apparel industry will 
keep on expanding in the state. 

On.the basis of the 1954 report, it would appear 
that the manufacture of lumber and wood products 
has not kept up with the overall growth of manu- 
facturing in New Mexico and that its rate of gain 
has fallen short of the gains shown bythe industry 
nationally. This is one of the hazards of widely- 
spaced surveys of a highly variable industry. 

In New Mexico, logging and sawmill activity 
varies from year to year and also shows wide 
seasonal variation within individual years. This 
industry reaches a peak in late summer and de- 
clines in the winter. Thus, the 1954 Census-- 
taken during the final months of the year--caught 
a period when activity was seasonally low...and 
1954 happened to be an off year for the lumber 
industry. Compare the New Mexico Employment 
Security Commission figures for the final quar- 
ters of 1954 and the following year: in 1954, 
there were 19 logging camps and contractors, 
129 sawmills (most of them very small and mar- 
ginal), and 12 concerns engaged in millwork; in 
the last quarter of 1955, however, there were 
44 logging camps, 149 sawmills, and 11 millwork 
firms. The ESC reported 2,200 employed in this 
industry in the final quarter of 1954 and 2,900 
employed in the corresponding period of 1955. 

Currently, considerable interest is being shown 
in the possibility of establishing some wood-pulp 
manufacturing in parts of northern New Mexico. 
Successful promotion of such enterprises would 
stimulate logging as well as gain a foothold for 
the pulp and paper industry in this state. 

The rate of gain inthe manufacture of furniture 
and fixtures in New Mexico also fell somewhat 
behind that for the nation. Most of the establish- 
ments in this industry are engaged in making 
household furniture, but ESC reports four manu- 
facturers of office furniture and fixtures, and 
there are a number of makers of venetian blinds 
and shades in the state. 


Linked to Construction 

The gain in value achieved by stone, clay, and 
glass products manufacturing is almost entirely 
due to increased output of concrete building 
blocks and other concrete structural products. 
Although the number of plants thus engaged has 
been thinned out considerably since 1947, their 
employment and output have been increased sub- 
stantially. Manufacture of structural clay pro- 
ducts (brick, tile, sewer pipe, etc.) number only 
six, according to ESC reports. 

The manufacture of fabricated metal products 
in New Mexico gained somewhat less rapidly than 
for the nation as a whole (34 per cent compared 
to 58 per cent). This group includes one manu- 


facturer of heating equipment and one producing 
cutting tools, but it is dominated bythe 14 making 
various structural metal parts. 

Although refining of petroleum products is not 
separately identified in the preliminary reports 
of the 1954 Census (being included in "other 
groups"), petroleum refining has doubled in New 
Mexico since 1947. This is shown by reports of 
the ESC that employment in 1954 was 138 per 
cent over 1947 and by the fact that the output of 
finished products by New Mexico petroleum re- 
fineries increased from 3,814,000 barrels in 
1947 to 7, 766,000 barrels in 1954. 

The rate of growth in printing and publishing 
in New Mexico was more than double the national 
rate. Most of these concerns are newspaper 
publishers (of which ESC reported 52) and job 
printing shops (38 reported by ESC). 


Significant Newcomers 

The preliminary report also does not identify 
three other groups whose total employment and 
value added are relatively small but whose intro- 
duction tothe New Mexico manufacturing complex 
is potentially quite significant. There are 17 
establishments engaged in making transportation 
equipment and aircraft components (employing 
840 persons), five making scientific, surgical, 
and dental tools (employing 50), and nine making 
electrical and communications equipment (em- 
ploying 225). 

The 459 per cent increase shownby the miscel- 
laneous manufactures group in New Mexico may 
be contrasted with the 104 per cent gain shown 
for the nation. Possibly the most numerous 
members of the group are those fabricating signs 
and advertising displays, but also included are 
several manufacturers of jewelry (Indian and 
custom), one piano maker, two concerns making 
toys, two molding plastic products, four making 
brushes and brooms, and one making candles. 


Non-Defense Expansion 

While much of the growth in our manufacturing 
since 1947 must be attributed to the introduction 
of the ordnance industry through AEC-associated 
activities, and while an estimated 35 per cent of 
our manufacturing is concentrated in this field, 
we must be impressed by the variety and diver- 
sity of the remaining part--nearly 14 per cent of 
the total in foods, 8 per cent in lumber and its 
products, 6 per cent in printing and publishing, 
18 per cent in chemicals, and 5 per cent in that 
diverse category, miscellaneous. 
(continued on page 9) 
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SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS AND STATES 
1954 and 1947 


1954 1947 
Total manufacturing 
Number of establishments| employment 
Total with Value Capital All Value 
Geographic division |number of added by | expendi- loyees, | ®44e4 by 
and State estab- ’ number mam 
lishments| 1-19 | 20-99 | 1° oF facture new facture 
em- em- Number Payroll. 

ployees} ployees} oyees ($1,000) ($1,000) | ($1,000) ($1,000) 
United States, total] 288,144 | 197,666] 63,562] 26,916] 16,153,090] 66,049,212] 116,759,421] 7,817,015 14,302,755| 74,342,411 
New England.............| 24,710] 16,358] 5,641] 2,711] 1,450,289] 5,467,347] 9,059,501] 425,701] 1,475,162] 6,798,114 
000000008 3,030 2,401 420 209 104,689 326,775 562,238 58,931 100,118 429,540 
New Hampshire......... 1,612 1,121 307 184 77,649 251,920 401,856 19,290 74,752 306 , 932 
Vermont.....seesecceee 1,068 775 218 75 36,114 123,891 215,744 8,592 34,886 149,715 
Massachusetts........- 11,234 7,005 2,883 1,346 689,776) 2,588,945 4,334,673 179,478 718,069} 3,356,311 
Rhode Island.......... 2,650 1,801 601 248 121,387 419,711 676 ,678 27,759 147,382 658,905 
5,116 35255 1,212 649 420,674] 1,756,105 2,868,312 131,651 399,955} 1,896,711 
Middle Atlantic......... 82,722 | 55,164] 20,743 6,815} 4,306,155| 17,909,410 30,356,036] 1,565,407] 3,953,870! 20,767,993 
New 50,628 | 35,434] 12,363 2,831] 2,020,961] 8,496,957 14,149,442 575,761} 1,773,138] 9,655,859 
NOW 13,244 8,513 3,360 1,371 807,120] 3,471,197 6,266,655 364,235 739,035| 4,186,077 
Pennsylvania..........| 18,850] 11,217] 5,020] 2,613] 1,478,074| 5,941,256] 9,939,939] 625,411] 1,441,697| 6,926,057 
East North Central...... 59,265 | 38,722] 13,426 7,117) 4,611,535} 20,951,373 36,457 ,664| 2,595,850} 4,322,812] 23,474,183 
Ohio... 14,632] 9,137] 3,431] 2,064] 1,298,587] 5,849,605] 10,153,718] 763,251] 1,194,263| 6,357,957 
6,380 4,044 1,479 857 587,924] 2,535,569 4,614,596 301,473 2,969,961 
17,714 | 11,332 4,265 2,117] 1,225,749] 5,420,881 9,641,592 555,953] 1,186,134] 6,683,083 
12,811] 8,778| 2,738] 13295] 1,063,977] 5,284,804] 8,733,649] 814,111 975,481] 5,200,135 
7,728 5,431 1,513 784 435,298| 1,860,514 3,314,109 161,062 418,674) 2,263,047 
West North Central......] 19,118] 13,636] 3,862] 1,620 960,577] 3,840,638] 7,067,961] 388,442 786,624] 4,118,029 
Minnesota........e62..] 5,052] 3,733 978 341 209,477 869,356] 1,604,731 82,526 181,520] 1,021,274 
3,327 2,450 603 274 162,956 646,351 1,219,144 73,462 140,397 671,008 
Missouri 6,233 4,049 1,463 721 384,315} 1,504,175 2,726,814 123,727 327,114} 1,620,887 
North Dakota.......... 369 304 58 7 "5,652 $19,393 36,914 16,252 5,209 29,431 
South Dakota.......... 548 456 77 15 11,589 41,330 78,245 3,460 10,265 51,398 
Nebraska. 1,438 1,063 275 100 60,217 227,590 400,295 36,074 47,014 260,598 
KANSAS. ccccccvccccccce 2,151 1,581 408 162 126,371 532 ,443 1,001,618 52,941 75,105 463,433 
South Atlantic..........| 30,650] 21,228] 6,159] 3,263] i,780,593| 5,706,412] 10,600,203] 798,000] 1,523,890] 6,941,908 
Delaware. 558 351 123 84 54,179 265,600 354,044 24,171 34,738 183,073 
Maryland...cccccccccese 3,280 1,998 876 406 257,951} 1,011,860 1,884,481 94,645 228,655| 1,139,240 
District of Columbia.. 489 342 103 44 21,548 96 ,638 158,052 6,550 17,615 99,067 
Virginia. 4,418 3,321 652 445 244,963 784,257 1,641,295 111,005 216,507} 1,050,623 
West Virginia......... 2,039 1,519 324 196 123,453 491,427 951,660 98,889 127,354 663,905 
North Carolina........ 6,653 4,294 1,454 905 431,747] 1,179,997 2,1975461 130,056 381,436} 1,646,030 
South Carolina........ 2,728 1,392 469 367 218,520 630,256 1,032,736 59,247 188,760 793,915 
5,666 3,952 1,124 590 304,742 859,216 1,594,648 168 , 359 249,958] 1,016,079 
FLlOPIda..cccccccccccce 4,819 3,759 834 226 123,490 387,161 785», 826 105,078 78,665 349,976 
East South Central...... 12,902 8,856 2,587 1,459 731,082 | 2,369,598 4,694,145 400, 348 635,445| 2,884,391 
Kentucky .cccccocccccess 2,668 1,810 553 305 151,503 555,298 1,231,448 125,433 129,553 743,322 
4,060 2,696 §23 541 268,117 1,678,282 152,274 222 ,300 961,385 
3,911 2,759 739 413 219,469 688 , 908 1,317,569 33,466 206 , 239 877,416 
Mississippi........0- 2,263 1,591 472 200 91,993 241,786 466, 846 39,175 77,353 302 , 268 
West South Central...... 16,571 | 11,956 3,267 1,348 737,548) 2,803,881 5,742,626 747,742 550,760} 3,030,203 
Arkansas... 2,438 1,870 394 174 79,360 223,290 456,607 42,703 65,802 267,516 
Louisiana...ccccccccce 3,045 2,143 616 286 147,410 542,295 1,182,485 196,081 132,463 694 ,062 
Oklahoma.....cececccee 2,144 1,621 385 138 89,104 362 ,443 595,401 52,081 55,441 341,149 
TORRE» on 8,944 6,322 1,872 750 421,674) 1,675,853 3,508,133 456,877 297,054] 1,727,476 
6,738 | 5,269] 1,126 343] 191,142] 768,092] 1,494,544] 126,743] 140,477| 571 
EEN EE 873 700 136 37 19,045 73,953 141,222 20,582 15,838 90,845 
Tdahd. 991 785 - 49 23,992 91,160 183,850 19,462 16,907 109,694 
Wyoming. cccccccccccccs 329 281 36 12 6,177 26,394 50,425 6,877 5,607 34,957 
Colorado..ecccccccccce 2,089 1,597 374 118 64,940 256,423 471,507 30,032 54,071 286,774 
New Mexico. cccccccecs 598 496 87 15 15,080 62 ,974 127,052 6,522 6,696 32,136 
APIZONA. coccccccccccce 820 645 135 40 26,229 111,031 191,387 13,829 14,188 83,829 
Utah. ccccccccccccccces 857 625 173 59 29,632 119,360 269,520 23,767 24,503 128,050 
Nevada. .ccccccccccecce 181 140 28 13 6,046 26,797 59,581 5,673 2,667 17,286 
35,468 | 26,477 6,751 2,240] 1,384,170} 6,232,461 11,286,741 768 , 782 913,715) 5,544,019 
4,957] 3,800 846 196,575] 864,075} 1,589,159] 148,507} 144,252] 874,021 
Oregon. ccccccccccccces 5,880 4,692 906 282 136,842 574,293 1,027,224 70,033 105,591 675,017 
24,6314 17,985 4,999 1,647} 1,050,753] 4,794,093 8,670,358 550,242 663,872| 3,994,981 


Source: U.S. Census of Manufactures (Preliminary Report) 
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Che New Look in Banking 


The postwar expansion of New Mexico's econ- 
omy has had a tremendous impact on the state's 
commercial banks who have helped to finance the 
expansion. The most obvious effect has been the 
remarkable growthin bank resources since 1945. 
Assets of state and national banks combined have 
grown from $279, 222,000 in December 1945 to 
$558, 825,000 in December 1955, a gain of 103.7 
per cent in ten years. This may be contrasted 
with the increase of 32.7 per cent made by banks 
country-wide. 

The growth of earning assets (investments and 
loans and discounts) during this time was even 
greater--from $180,915,000 to $395,214, 000, 
or 118.5 per cent. This growth, coupled with the 


’ fact that a greater proportion of earning assets 


are now inloans and discounts (the yield on which 
is higher than on investments), has placed the 
banks ina better earning position, despite the 
fact that interest rates have declined since 1945. 

The shift in the position of loans and discounts 
brings out another effect of postwar develop- 
ments--the substantial change in the character 
of earning assets. Partly this is the result of 
good bank management which seeks to get as 
much of earning assets into higher yielding loans 
and discounts as is consistent with safety and 
liquidity. Partly it is the reflection of changing 
demands for credit. 

In 1945 building was practically at a standstill. 
The demand for commercial and industrial loans 
was limited because of war-time scarcities of 
goods, various restrictions, and the uncertain 
business outlook. There was little demand for 
consumer credit because of high incomes coupled 


Distribution of Earnings Assets 
NEW MEXICO BANKS - Dec. 31, 1945 & 1955 


December 31, 1945 and 1955 


1945 1955 


A t 
(00's) Per Cent Per Cent 


Total Resources $279, 222 $558, 824 
Earning Assets 180, 915 398, 894 
% of Total Resources 64.8 i 
Investments 140, 935 204, 364 
% of Earning Assets 77.23 51.2 
Loans and Discounts 39, 980 194, 530 
% of Earning Assets 22.1 48.8 
Com'1l & Industrial Loans 12, 376 60, 551 
% of Loans & Discounts 31.0 31.1 
Loans to Farmers 13, 762 33,565 
% of Loans & Discounts 34.4 17.3 
Real Estate Loans 8,774 39, 316 
% of Loans & Discounts 21.9 20.2 
Installment Loans 1,707 37, 105 
% of Loans & Discounts 4.3 19.1 


with a wide lack of consumer durable goods. 


Moreover, commercial banks had done very little © 


to cultivate this type of borrowing before the war. 

The banks found themselves somewhat em- 
barrassed by a plethora of funds--more than 
they could put out in sound loans. Consequently 
they were forced by circumstances to invest more 
heavily*in securities, particularly U.S. govern- 
ment obligations, than was justified by dictates 
of good management of earning assets. 

Beginning in 1946, commercial and industrial 
borrowing picked up. By 1955 the volumes of 
these loans increased 389 per cent over 1945. 
Booming construction resulted in increasing real 
estate loans 348 per cent. Availability of auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, washers, dryers, and 
the vast array of other consumer durables sent 
people flocking to banks and other lenders for the 
means to buy. Installment loans at New Mexico 
banks rose nearly 2,100 per cent; auto install- 
ment loans gained nearly 2,400 per cent. 

The result of these changes has been to alter 
the composition of the earning assets in banks 
throughout the country. The alterations for New 
Mexico's banks are clear from the following 
table. Briefly summarized they are: 


1. A larger proportion of resources is in earn- 

ing assets. 

2. A larger proportion of earning assets is in 

loans and discounts. 

3. Loans to farmers are a smaller part of total 

loans. 

4. Realestate loans constitute a slightly smaller 

part of total loans. (But they were much larger-- 

30.2 per cent in 1947.) 

5. Installment credit, particularly for buying 

autos, makes up a larger portion of total loans. 


CORRECTION: 


Figures Need Clipping, Too 


In last month's feature article, "Sheep in a 
Changing Economy," an errant decimal point in 
Table II increased the "wool per animal shorn" 
by tenfold. We didn't notice this at the time be- 
cause we are mighty proud of the capabilities of 
New Mexico sheep, but for the sake of the record, 
the yield per animal should be: 1954, 9.66 pounds 
of wool; 1950, 8.95; 1940, 7.77; 1935, 7.05; 1930, 
7.14; 1925, 6.51; 1920, 5.67; 1910, 5.49; and 
1900, 4.16. 
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Manufacturing Gains-cont’d 


(continued from page 6) 


In view of the great growth of manufacturing 
in New Mexico in the past 15 years, it is sur- 
prising to encounter widespread unawareness of 
this trend among many of the citizens of this 
state. 

It is even more surprising--and downright 
discouraging to those interested in promoting 
industrial development--to find this general un- 
awareness among the business and civic leaders 
who have been chief beneficiaries of this growth. 

Despite widespread lip service paid to the idea 
that "We have to get more industry to lick under- 
employment and raise standards of living, " the 
attitudes of many New Mexico leaders can be 
described as short-sighted, apathetic, timid, or 
all three. 


Example of Short-sightedness 


Let me cite an example of short-sightedness. 
It is given, not ina spirit of recrimination, but 
rather to alert our citizens to the need for their 
interest in this matter: 

Some years ago, one of New Mexico's larger 
cities was being favorably considered for the 
establishment of a branch of a very large pro- 
ducer of time-pieces and related products. The 
chamber of commerce had mustered some very 
persuasive community data, and the company had 
made its decision to locate there, despite the 
fact that it was quite unhappy about the rental it 
had to pay for the occupancy of some temporary 
quarters. The upshot of this unhappiness was 
that the firm made a second decision--to move to 
another city in another state because at the last 
moment it was offered a building at a very favor- 
able rental. The sequel to this story is that the 
prominent New Mexico citizen who was to have 
leased the temporary quarters to the company, 
rented the space to another concern (which 
brought in no new payroll) for something less than 
half of what he had wanted to extort from the 
firm which would have brought new payroll to the 
community. This is only one of many instances 
in which the industrial progress of a community 
has been sacrificed to an individual's short- 
sighted action. 


Apathy and Little Effort 


As far as can be observed, most of the public 
utility companies in the state are equally short- 
sighted, but their lack of vision takes the form of 
apathy. Experience indicates that New Mexico's 
utility executives are happy to talk to industrial 
prospects about establishing plants in New Mex- 
ico--IF some one will bring the prospects to the 


executives' offices. But we see little effort on 
the part of utilities to go out and aggressively 
cultivate new prospects either with national ad- 
vertising or by an intensive program of personal 
solicitation such as is conducted by other utility 
companies, particularly in the South and Middle 
West. It is true that New Mexico's utilities have 
made great strides in installing new capacity and 
they do sponsor considerable local advertising, 
and maybe they have all the business they want 
and can handle. But their apathy stands in great 
contrast to the intense promotional efforts of 
their counterparts in other areas of the United 
States, and it is a drag on the efforts of those 
who are working to bring about expansion of in- 
dustry in the state. 

At the same time, they appear to have quite an 
indifferent attitude about the effect of their rates 
on the expansion of industrial activity. In the 
recent negotiations with a corporation which 
would admittedly make an important addition to 
the state's industrial complex, we saw that this 
company was quoted rates for one utility service 
which were substantially above the rates it was 
currently paying for the same service several 
hundred miles further from. the source of supply. 
And instead of an offer to help bring about an 
adjustment of the rates, the concern was givena 
take-it-or-leave-it proposition. 

Pages and pages of such publications as Time, 
The Wall Street Journal, Industrial Development, 
Business Week, and others carry advertisements 
by banks, utilities and railroads setting forth the 
advantages of the industrial locations inthe com- 
munities they serve. Toa New Mexican, these 
are notable for one fact--with only two exceptions 
in recent months, there are no such business- 
sponsored advertisements about New Mexico. 


Disappointing Response 


Recently, the New Mexico Economic Develop- 
ment Commission circularized all chambers of 
commerce in the state asking them to round up 
and submit all the information they could obtain 
about available industrial sites in their respec- 
tive communities so that EDC might publish and 
distribute this data widely and insert advertise- 
ments in national magazines drawing attention to 
‘these sites. Only 16 chambers saw fit to respond 
to this request, and some of them did so only 
after the request was repeated twice. Of the 16 
sets of listings received, two were so generalized 
as to be meaningless for purposes of industrial 
promotion, despite the fact that EDC has spelled 
out in detail the sort of information needed. 

More recently, EDC arranged for the Executive 
Office of the Secretary of the Navy to conduct a 
community production clinic in New Mexico with 
the Departments of the Army, Commerce, Labor, 
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Manufacturing Gains-cont’d 
(continued from page 9) 


Air Force, and the Small Business Administration 
also participating. As’ part of the clinic, staff 
members of these agencies planned to tour the 
state to get a quick view and appraisal of the 
capacity of the state's small factories and their 
eligibility for federal procurement subcontracts. 
All chambers of commerce of the state were 
informed of the coming of these procurement 
officials and they were asked to arrange to con- 
duct the respective teams on tours of the indus- 
trial facilities in their areas. Most chambers 
did respond wholeheartedly, but a few of the 
larger ones, particularly vocal in crying for in- 
creased manufacturing, failed to respond in any 
way until the teams had left the state, at which 
time they took the EDC director to task for neg- 
lecting their areas. . 


Fail to Use Free Service 


But the apathy of those who would share indus- 
trial gains is exceeded only by that of a large 
number of firms who would receive them direc- 
tly. For the past six months, this Bureau of 
Business Research has been trying to get the 
manufacturers in the state to respond to question- 
naires to bring its Directory of New Mexico 
Manufacturers upto date. This publication offers 
to these businessmen an opportunity to place 
their firms' names before government procure- 
ment agencies, foreign government consular 
offices (and through them, foreign customers), 


industrial location counselors, industrial sup- 
pliers, and quite a respectable list of out-of- 
state concerns seeking sources of supply in New 
Mexico. This directory, inadequate as it is, 
remains as the best trade promotion device for 
manufacturers that is available. 

The manufacturers were offered free listings 
of their names and addresses, employment, size 
of markets, and lists of products manufactured. 
The questionnaires were sent out early in April 
with a stamped return envelope. Fewer than 
50 per cent have been returned, as of August 15. 
In the meantime, the requests from potential 
customers for an up-to-date directory of New 
Mexico's manufacturers continue to pile up. 


Have Gains Been Too Easy ? 


Perhaps this apathy exists because New Mex- 
ico's business leaders have not been required to 
work as hard for the gains of the past 15 years 
as their counterparts elsewhere. This state has 
some natural advantages that have caused mining 
firms, government contractors and healthseekers 
to force their way into the community whether 
invited and assisted or not. 

The owner of a store or of several acres of 
mesa suddenly finds that the value ofhis property 
has doubled, tripled, or in some cases increased 
1,000 per cent in value. He goes through life 
lauding himself for his foresight rather than 

(continued on page 12) 


RETAIL SALES: A Comparison 
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Retail Sales in New Mexico Counties - June 1956 


(add 000's) 
*Automotive Furniture & Building 

County Apparel Accessories Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total 
Bernalillo $1,213 $ 3,944 $ 5,559 $2,522 $3,759 $ 7,578 $24,575 
Catron 0 36 78 1l (a) 57 182 
Chaves 216 910 1, 363 450 737 1, 684 5, 360 
Colfax 31 344 433 31 142 419 1, 400 
Curry 112 518 690 240 230 740 2,530 
De Baca (a) 46 88 5 53 111 303 
Dona Ana 105 844 927 171 502 939 3,488 
Eddy 214 885 1,443 549 534 2,433 6, 058 
Grant 81 365 595 137 57 492 i, 737 
Guadalupe 10 221 260 16 26 150 683 
Harding 0 46 4 0 2 92 144 
Hidalgo 10 195 156 28 39 156 584 
Lea 168 1,489 1,929 280 604 3,804 8,274 
Lincoln 8 117 294 27 62 226 734 
Los Alamos 28 44 318 6 2 222 620 
Luna 41 333 254 230 29 265 1,133 
McKinley 48 429 718 61 169 816 2, 241 
Mora 2 35 27 (a) 11 63 138 
Otero 79 334 772 206 354 524 2, 269 
Quay 48 480 444 12 105 248 1, 337 
Rio Arriba 15 483 295 34 40 397 1, 264 
Roosevelt 55 249 318 71 189 291 1, 173 
Sandoval (a) 85 157 1 3 166 412 
San Juan 54 1,141 856 95 370 2,083 4,599 
San Miguel 28 246 381 47 64 410 1,176 
Santa Fe 238 574 1,270 225 498 1,083 3, 888 
Sierra 26 168 180 11 39 129 553 
Socorro 6 141 274 31 4 197 653 
Taos 10 135 327 54 27 225 778 
Torrance 2 195 90 18 17 139 461 
Union 19 108 149 15 47 140 478 
Valencia 25 380 408 44 79 533 1, 469 
Unallocated 114 634 1,710 1,469 238 2, 796 6, 961 
Total $3,006 $16, 154 $22, 767 $7,097 $9,032 $29,608 $87, 664 


Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 
(a) Less than $1,000. 


Automotive Accessories includes sales of filling stations, garages and repair shops, and 
accessories dealers. It is not comparable with figures prior to February 1956 which also 
included sales of car dealers (new and used) and trucks and tractors. 


This map (on page 10) compares the above county totals with totals for the same months of 1955. 
Note that new and used vehicle sales are omitted from both months in the comparison. 
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Manufacturing Gains-cont’d 


(continued from page 10) 


giving credit fo the industries that arrived and 
working for more of them. 

New Mexico has made vast strides in the past 
15 years, but this state still ranks near the 
bottom in per-capita income, health, housing, 
and capital investment. If we are to raise the 
standard of living of our people, we must work 
together to attract enterprises that provide jobs, 
good payrolls, and steady purchasing power. 

"Working together" means just what it says: 
"working" entails a switch from apathy to action, 
and "together" means concerted efforts of all 
organizations that have any stake in industrial 
expansion. It is not a:job that can be delegated 


to the Economic Development Commission alone. 
The re-activation of this agency was a helpful 
move, but it is only a beginning. EDC can be 
truly effective only to the extent that it can mobi- 
lize the efforts of all groups--chambers of com- 
merce, trade associations, banks, utilities, 
transportation companies, landowners, and. state 
and federal agencies. This in itself is a large 
job: EDC requires full co-operation in its efforts 
and New. Mexico needs people who will take the 
initiative in additional efforts. 

Progress in manufacturing in New Mexico in 
our next 15 years requires the aggressive co- 
operation of all. 
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